THE   EPIC   OF   CAPTAIN   SCOTT

would have no means of knowing the distance
travelled between astronomical observations.
Navigation would be much more difficult,, and
navigation on the Barrier or the plateau,
where finding a depot is like picking up a buoy
in the middle of an ocean, is a matter of life
and death. Bowers was very much upset.
Christopher, in one of his vicious moods, had
originally kicked off the sledge-meter, but
Bowers had lashed it on again with raw hide
thongs. It had held until just recently, when
he had noticed that it was working loose again
and had sat up half the night repairing it;
but since then a screw had been dislodged
when the sledge bumped over rough ice, and
the gear-wheels had fallen out of their case.
Bowers and Wilson walked back along the
track for two miles but saw no sign of it.

Pulling 160 Ib. a man, they did almost 23
miles that day, by far their best glacier march,
and camped 6500 feet above sea-level. They
were now less than three days behind Shackle-
ton's time.

That night Scott told them whom he had
chosen to go on with him over the plateau,
and who would return after one more march.
Cherry-Garrard wrote in his diary : c This
evening has been rather a shock. As I was
getting my finnesko on to the top of my ski
beyond the tent Scott came up to me and